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CASES AND ARTICLES. 
Horse-Suoeinc Competitions. 
Amongst the benefits conferred on men and CASTRATION, A WARNING! 
animals by Agricultural | a ene must be} Now that the season for performing the operation 
counted a great advance in the art of horse-shoeing. | of castration has come round once more I think the 
| It is not many years since the practice of horse- | following notes of a scirrhous cord very opportune, 
shoeing was based upon a number of absurd theories! About a fortnight ago a client brought a pug dog 
: which led-—first, to the destruction of the foot, and | suffering from the presence of a small tumour in 
1 then to the nailing on of a shoe which could only | the scrotum, which, she said, had been there some- 
° do harm. Now a great alteration is everywhere|time and seemed to cause the dog slight pain 
if visible, and only the most belated workmen | occasionally. She complained of the dog constantly 
t deliberately weaken the foot on principle. Some | licking the part and said whenever it was touched 
e do so from negligence; but the art must be judged | he gave evidence of pain. Upon examining the 
va on the average performance of its practitioners, and | animal I found the testicles had been removed, and 
at we venture to say that farriery is no longer the| later the lady informed me she had had the dog 
be ignorant and dangerous craft it was a few years | castrated about nine months ago by a veterinary 
eir ago. surgeon in Zurich. It was evidently operated upon 
yt The writings and teachings of veterinary sur- | in the latest continental style, according to her des- 
the geons :ave some claim to credit for the improve-| cription uf the operation, which she had insisted 
” ment, but no person, and certainly no book, has | upon witnessing, and all went well, apparently, for 
. done so much to promote the universal improve-|atime. ‘I'he wounds had healed up and it seemed 
ter ment as the competitions held at nearly all the | perfectly right except for the presence of a slight , 
» to large agricultural shows. Lntries of twenty or enlargement from which there was a slight discharge 
ery thirty men at each competition direct wide attention , oozing through a duct-like opening at the base. ee 
led to the work which obtains a prize. ‘The methods of | Having a case of suppurating scirrhous cord to deal Be 
with the winners are copied. The fads of judges and the| with I advised her to have it removed. With that bibs 
a. practices of localities are corrected by the wide area | dread of the knife characteristic of her sex she aban: 
¥ from which competitors are drawn, and from the | decided to postpone the operation, in the hope that Fai 
vattle fact that judges are changed, and often brought from | by local applications the tumour would disappear. eng 
as t0 a distance. After about a fortnight the dog was brought to ay et 
smed; At a recent competition in South Wales no less be operated upon. We administered a small quantity Age 
eon than seventy farriers competed. At a show this | f chloroform, anc removed without 
week of the Somerset Agricultural Association at | *?Y difficulty ; it “ 
 neral Frome sixty men competed, and the work done was about the 
» his marvellously good—especially the steps taken to making a section through the centre a very interest- Apa 
Lis re- prepare the foot for a shoe. ing light, pathologically, was thrown upon the ae de 
least etiology :—there, in the centre of the growth, and 
a With these practical competitions the Worshipful | j,, 4 state of perfect preservation was a piece of ae 
Company of Farriers are now identifying themselves, common thin twine, which had been used originally co ate 
aud the co-operation of the Show Committees with the by the Zurich V.S. as a ligature when operating on Bt ‘ 
Registration Committee in London promises great | the dog nine months previously, 1 need hardly say Iwate, 
advantages. The Farriers Company add to the prize my client was very much incensed when the cause is MN 
Money, and Register prize winners without fées.| y, pointed out to her, and determined to write and gr dy 
They gain the opportunity of instituting and seeing | severely reprimand the unfortunate V.S. who had A 
carried out a good practical test before they submit performed the operation for her. Meee 
the men to a short oral examination. It is highly probable many cases of scirrhous cord pte + 
All educated men now discriminate between | are caused in this way, and it would be interesting * fied 
Veterinary surgeons and farriers—the two callings | to know if those who are in the habit of performing at 
are distinct, and we as professional men can only | the operation of castration by ligature ever meet VS be 
‘assist to teach the more ignorant that a farrier is a| with similar cases. Apart from its importance ae 
horse-shoer by as often as possible fixing the | pathologically, I should think therean be no doubt al % 
proper meaning to the word. This the public | about practitioners being legally responsible in cases : ia 
Competitions enable us to do. of this kind, and action could be taken against them ol 
in a court of law for damages. Country. 
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CASTRATION. 
By J. Vickers Buake, M.R.C.V.S., Ryde, 1.W. 


As the different methods of castration, and the 
instruments used for the purpose, appear to be re- 
ceiving much attention just now it may not be out 
of place if I vere to state my experience of an 
instrument which has been recently introduced to 


past three years I have done all my castrating with 
it and I unconditionally give preference to it over 
the cautery and clam, the ecraseur, and torsion for. 
ceps. The standing operation I have not seen. but 
from the literature on the subject it seems to me to 
be open to great risk to the operator and a waste of 
time going back to remove the clams from the 
patient. During three years I have operated upon 
numerous colts and horses of all ages, bulls, rams, 
donkeys and goats bringing the total number of 
animals operated upon up to considerably over a 
hundred without a mishap. There is little or no 
hemorrhage after using this castrator, with the 
exception of bulls and donkeys, and this being of 
no moment. The instrument is about 10 inches 
long, and the accompanying wood-cut well illustrates 
it. 

It will be observed that one 
side of the slot hasa serrated 
edge and the opposite side a 
cutting edge. When the curved 
blade, which is concave, is 
brought into play by pressure 
of the handles by the operator 
the instrument being held with 
the serrated portion next the 
scrotum, the spermatic cord and 
artery are crushed and that por- 
tion next the testicles is easily 
cut off by the blade. No other 
treatment except that the 
animal should be kept in for 12 
hours is necessary, and I feel 
certain that any veterinary sur- 
geon having once adopted the 
method he will never resort to 
others. For calves the saving 
of time is immense. | invaria- 
bly throw colts, and sometimes 
other animals, and find the most 
satisfactory way of doing this is 
to fasten a circingle with a 
ring on the offside tightly round @ 
the body. Buckle up the near foreleg at the fore- 
arm with a strap very tightly, pass a rope from the 
halter through the circingle ring and pull the 
animal’s head round so that his nose touches the 
ring, and secure by making a “half-hitch.”’ 

The animal then generally lays down of his own 
accord on his near side, if not I push him over. 
Then I ys a noosed soft cotton rope round the heel 
of the off-hind leg pass up over the withers of the 
off-side, bring under the neck, pull up taut and 
secure with half-hitch round same fetlock. The 
remaining leg on the ground is powerless as regards 


I then kneel on his tail with left knee, manipu- 
late the scrotum with left hand and having made a 
large incision with an ordinary castrating knife I 
let out the testicles one at a time taking care to cut 
off the cremaster muscle of each. then I take one or 
both testicles, according to their size, in my left 
hand, put the blade of the instrument well up the 
cord or cords, close the handles with pressure and 
the cord or cords are easily severed and the animal 
allowed to get up. The instrument is not costly, 
and is to be obtained from Mr. Huish, Mundania 
Road, Honor Oak, S8.E. 


THE SUMMER SESSION. 
By Fauser Macponatp, M.B., C.M., M.R.C.V.S. 


It is with extreme diffidence I venture to express 
an opinion upon the important question of reform 
in the teaching syllabus which is at present being 
discussed by committees representing the R.V.(. and 
the R.C.V.S. respectively ; and were it not for the 
deep interest a true solution of the problem has for 
the veterinary student, pre-eminently, I would not 
now entrench upon the good nature of the general 
profession by asking its members to consider the 
state of affairs from yet another point of view. 

As first President of the Students’ Union, the 
privilege to speak on their behalf naturally falls to 
my lot, and none will deny that at least I have had 
exceptional opportunities for studying the moulding 
of the veterinary profession and of forming a judg- 
ment of how its progress is affected by the student. 
To anyone familiar with the movement of late 
reform in the R.V.C. it must be a matter of astonish- 
ment to see the calm way in which the govenors and 
others ignore the strong initiative given to the 
College by the determination of the students to look 
after their own interest. Not only is the student to 
be suppressed by all sorts of tyrannous action and 
terrified by meaningless inuendo continually flung 
at him, but the honour and glory, however small, 
of being himself the first to move is also to be taken 
away; as from the learned pow-wow lately held we 
are given to believe the best interests of the students 
are being considered. 

Be this the real reason of the present agitation 
why are the students not directly consulted on the 
matter? Why is their Union openly insulted? 
Why are they treated with disrespect ? 

If not from courtesy, at least from policy the 
opinion of the students should be obtained ; but 
instead of this, blind coercion is still the order at 
the R.V.C., supreme indifference that of the RCS. 
in all their dealings with the student. A warning 
surely should have been taken from the last revolt. 
when the students to a man would have left the 
K.V.C to found a school of their own by mutual aid 
and by the assistance of the profession at large: 4” 
if their case were only made known both the 
general public and Government would support them. 

Are the students not for the most part sons 4? 
relations of veterinary surgeons ? and therefore! ° 
money which goes to support a crushing institution 


moving. 


on the one hand, a lethargic controlling body on 
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other, comes direct from the general practice, for the 
students teaching and examination fees is the 
foundation upon which both rest. 

To the students as well as to the mature pro- 
fession 1 would direct attention to one or two points 
at issue:—What the veterinary profession has to 
consider as a criterion of progress is not the medi- 
cal profession. its ways, methods and evolution, not 
the schuols of Germany, France or America in all 
their vaunted leadership ; but in England, to follow 
the tendency of English thought and the tendency 
of social developement. 

I cannot too strongly express my opinion that the 
veterinary and medical professions can never run on 
parallel lines: more and more will they segment 
from each other in their evolution rather than 
coalesce. 

Society is continually changing and the relative 


Lectures upon agriculture and animal farming 
might go on at the schools all summer for the bene- 
fit of those of the students who cared to listen, and 
for post-graduates. Ayricultural chemistry and 
evolution should be taught by lecture and as far as 
possible by demonstration, attendance not to bé 
obligatory. 

Compulsion will never make a good student: 
what is the good of having a man in his place, and 
his name on the roll, if he be inattentive, longs to 
be gone, and wearily looks at the clock. 

Further, a professor who cannot hold his class 
together without a roll-call should be asked to re- 
sign, He is beneath contempt who holds a post 
like this by force, not by virtue of murit; and there 
is no better judge of that merit than the student who 
has to listen day by day. 

Not only is the student the very best critic of 


positions of the two professions change towards it | professors but he knows much about government of rues | | 
and toward each other. institutions ; little escapes his curiosity; he keeps ae i 
Human medicine evolves more and more from | an eye too upon the R.U.V.S, although he is discreet 
concrete practical dealings with society to abstract | enough not to say much, Andso it happens that his J, 4 
science and philosophy ; from curative to preventive | views might be worth hearing if not from courtsey 4 il 
on to philosophic medicine as it finds out the rovt | at least from policy. er} 
hold of disease. Often the generil opinion of the profession can ie 1t':, 
Veterinary medicine again evolves from a mixture | be gathered from the students sooner than elsewhere. . re att 
of concrete and abstract science to more and more | Little men sometimes come up from the country with By a 
concrete, practical pursuits. big ideas, none the less valuable because they origin- Sail 
| As curative medicine diminishes in both professions | ated in the brain of some sturdy pioneer, fighting aa 
they will soon lose toucn altogether, or nearly so, | his way to conviction through experience. “ie 
Already a veterinary surgeon has as much to do with | ————__-___-_- ae, 4 
3 healthy as with unhealthy animals; he becomes 
: manager of tramways and studs, the adviser to dealers WILL VETERINARY SURGERY Pea . 
in horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry; he has to do BE A FAILURE. a 
3 with markets and food supply, with transit of goods Ml a9 
a alive and dead; he is the farmers friend, and him-| Now that the four years scheme is adopted, the aan 
’ . self often becomes a farmer. Thus the line of least | prospects of the future veterinary surgeon must be ee } 
k resistance of the veterinary profession is to the | considered by those parents and guardians, who are fh F 
pe practical side of things, and so | believe almost in | thinking of educating their sons for the veterinary or 4a 
a due proportion as the human side of medicine will | profession. To those who are now in practice there eth, 
- begin to decrease under better social conditions, so | is no doubt it will be au advantage, but should they ‘aes 
rT will the veterinary department change into splendid | have sons to bring up in their own line lam quite es At 
on developement and increase. sure they must be contemplating seriously as to fh baad 4 
pe But it is not enough to forsee this change, we | whether their children will be able to recoup them- bay iM 
n must be prepared to meet it, to forward the good | selves for the amount of money expended on their Ohi ii 
tendency, ‘There is earnest work before the veteri- | education, at any rate most of the veterinary sur- Nae! APs 
- hary profession, and never was there a time in its | geons who have sons old enough to enter under the “a 14 he 
. history when more united effort was required. three years course seem very anxious that they tA ahi 
9 _ The internal machinery should be in perfect work- | should do so—if the four yedrs scheme would be of , Be alt 
ing order; initative force and constructive energy | such a great advantage to them why not have let he A 
- are therefore much wanted. them enter under the new rules? =n future those bi ae 
a __ Leave the medical profession to look after itself ; | young men who have plenty of money will be able to rhe itt 
at if it has the past we have the future, and what that | stand the extra expense, and IJ trust that they may Rig tae 
, future shall be rests much upon present action. be able to make large incomes from their pro- gi? . 
Whether three or four winters be the order of | fession. : bn, 80, 
things, undoubtedly we should have three summers,| Comparing the veterinary with the medical pro- ye ar a 
ut they must be used with the greatest care. 1|fession; country doctors mostly derive sufficient Wie tye 
s,osest that the first summer precede all study as | from their practice to keep up a good house, etc. and he i 
r, Hunting has pruposed, embracing practical | they would think it sadly infra dig to enter into Ma Oe 
chemistry and biology : second in pupilage, for while | posting, horse dealing, and other things which the Ff 
‘lieve. pupilage to be detrimental in human | veterinary surgeon in the country is often obliged to es 
medicine it is excellent in veterinary ; the conditions | doto make both ends meet; these ave the things I ahiabee 
are totally different. Early pupilage should be, I| consider which lower the profession in the eyes of 5 i. 


think, discouraged. Third summer to be spent in| the public as regards its social position. But in 
what lies the remedy ? 1t may be said small fees 


certified agricultural pursuit according to bent. 
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such as castrating coits at ds., valves ut 1s., and 
lambs at 2s. 6d. per score will have to be done away 
with, but the question comes, can farmers during 
these times of agricultural depression afford to pay 
more for the services of the veterinary surgeon ? 
All I can say is they cannot, and will not. With us 
our patients are of monetary value ; with the medical 
man it is different. 

Comparing the scientific knowledge we require 
with the Country doctor, lconsider we have far more 
to learn. We have to take up the diseases of several 
animals and diagnose the cases by means of objec- 
tive symptoms; whereas the doctor has only one 
animal, and nearly always both objective and sub- 
jective symptoms, but if we require more scientific 

nowledge it is no use to think of raising our educa- 
tional expenses to that of the doctor as the gross in- 
come derived from the profession rarely equals that 
of the medical man : even if it does, the extra expense 
of horses and traps with heavier drug bills will 
bring the net income to much less. Comparing the 
salaries paid to assistants, if any man cares to read 
the advertisements in the medical journals he will 
find that the medical assistants receive double the 
remuneration of the veterinary. 

The solution to the monetary difficulty seems to 
be; marry a woman with money, | ut the ladies with 
money I am afraid are generally too smart to marry 
a poor veterinary surgeon ; his social position is nut 


good enough ; they prefer the curates who have souls 


to save, and if the young veterinary surgeon is 
smart euough to marry money the chances are that 
his wife will want him to spend more money on his 
appearance afterwards, which means perhaps spend- 
ing more on extra expense than the interest of her 
money, at any rate, if it is not using too much of the 
horseman’s language, there is sure to be something 
about her, she is either undomesticated, of a bad dis- 
position, very ugly, or may be old enough to be his 
mother. Parents and guardians in a good social 
position would rather have their daughters remain 


perfectly heavenly by neither marrying nor giving 


in marriage than that they should have a veterinary 
surgeon; sv that we are obliged to marry a girl 
without blue blood in her veins, as the ladies term 
it. 

Of course if we get men in the profession with 
plenty of money the question naturally arises, will 
they be ready or willing to undertake the hard and 
dirty business of the country practitioner. For my 
own part I cau only say I should not. These masher 
gentlemen may suit the West of London but they 
are certainly not the men for the country farmers, 
the future remains to be proved, but it really seems 
that the veterinary medicines in the future will have 
to be lett to the recipes and nostrums of the chemist 
and the cure-alls of advertising firms. 

The profession is poor enough now,*I must admit. 
Ihave been told that veterinary surgeons always 
die their own executors, but let us hope if they do 
not lay up treasures in this world that their reward 
may come in heaven, and that it may be said to 
them ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


A Looxrr On, 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 
GENTLEMEN, 

When you did me the honour four years ago to 
elect me as one of your representatives on the Voun- 
cil of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, I 
pledged myself tv use my utmost endeavours to re- 
peal the 9th clause of the Supplemental Charter of 
1876 and restore to Members their birthright of 
which they were deprived by it. I am proud to say 
it is now an accomplished fact. 

At no time in the history of the profession have 
there been so many important changes made as dur- 
ing the past year, and which | consider have eleva- 
ted and advanced the profession not only in the eyes 
of our clients but also in the scientific world. In 
the first place the Council has made regulations pro- 
viding that intending veterinary students have the 
same preliminary educational examinations at all the 
schools, and that of a higher grade than formerly, 
and these examinations to be supervised by Council. 
A four years course of study also has now beer insti- 
tuted and one or two new subjects have been added 
to the course of study, which are considered essential 
to the veterinary practitioner to keep him abreast 
with his clients who are now receiving technical 
instruction from County Councils. Rules bave been 
framed for the examination of the students with a 
synopsis of the subjects upon which they have to be 
examined at the professional examination. 

A written examination has also been added. The 
examination for the Fellowship Degree has also 
undergone revision. I did not succeed as I wished 
—to get the Council to take a Counsel’s opinion as to 
whether existing practitioners have the right to use 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon. 

I have been a regular attendant at the quarterly 
meetings and the important special meetings of 
Council. 

If my services have met with your approval I 
will esteem your vote at the forthcoming election ; 
and if re-elected will do my utmost to support those 
measures calculated to advance the profession. 

I am, gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

May, 1893. H. Kipp. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN COMMITTEES. 


APPOINTED BY THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS AND THE RoyaL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Continued from p. 622 


The adjourned meeting of the Conference was held at 
Camden Town, on Thursday, April 13th, 1893. Si 
Nigel Kingscote in the chair. 

The Cuarrman :—Gentlemen, I had not the pleasure 
of being with the deputation to you the other day, but 
there are several gentlemen present who were. | must 
ask you to speak and say whether you have conside 
the suggestions made by the College, and whether y" 
are able to fall in with their views with regard to th 
summer session. 
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Mr. Mutvey :—Nothing really has been said with 
reference to the summer session, The adjourned meet- 
ing was simply for the purpose, as I take it, of consult- 
ing the principals of the Scotch schools, and seeing 
whether they were agreeable to commence their sessional 
year in September and to have the examination earlier. 
Since our last meeting we have had an opportunity of 
consulting the Council, and they have thoroughly made 
up their minds that they can make no alteration in the 
time of examination, except with the consent of the 
other schools. If the whole of the schools are unanimous 
in wishing that that time of examination shall be altered 
then the Council is prepared to alter accordingly, but it 
is desirable, and always has been, that the time of exam- 
ination shall be uniform throughout, that is to say, that 
the examinations should take place at or about the same 
time in London and Scotland. 

Professor CRooKsHANK :—That would be, I suppose, so 
that the same examination papers might be given. 

Mr. Mutvey:—That the same examination might be 
given, and to do away with any chance of complaint that 
the examination is not the same in Scotland as it is in 
London. 

Professor CrooksHank :—If they decline to have a 
summer session would they have any reason to complain 
of the examination. Would not their complaint be 
answered if it should be said “it is perfectly optional to 
you to have a summer session.” 

Mr. Mutvey :—If they choose to do so, but at the 
same time there is no reason why you should not have a 
summer session if you like as long as the examinations 
are at the same time. It is more a question for the 
schools to arrange among themselves as to when the 
examination should be. 

Professor CRrooksHaNK :—May we understand if the 
Scotch schools would join in a scheme for a summer 
session the Council would he willing to have a summer 
examination 

_ Mr. Mutnvey :—They would no doubt take it into con- 
sideration. 

Professor CRooKsHANK :— With regard to commencing 
the session in September, it has been pointed out by our 
Dean that there would be a difficulty in the way of some 
kind ; the preliminary medical examinations, for instance 
which are excepted, would not have taken place, so that 
it is almost imperative to begin the School in the month 
of October, and that is the uniform teaching throughout 
the metropolis. 

Mr. Hunting :—Unfortunately we thought that was 
a settled point, and we have already asked the Scotch 
schools and obtained their assent. We understood that 
was settled that we should ask them. 

Mr. Mutvey :—That was undoubtedly the reason for 
the adjournment. 

Mr. H. Suwpson :—Are we not in a position to say 
that the Scotch schools are opposed to the summer 
session, 

Mr. Mutvey :—We are quite in a position to say so. 
One of them at any rate has distinctly said he will not 

ve a summer session. 

_Mr. Hunting :—They had a summer session for some 
time. There was a great deal of agitation before it was 
obtained, and when it was obtained it was fouad to be 
unworkable. It is on a different basis from the medical 
schools, Medical schools have their infirmaries in town. 
We have no infirmaries in town showing anything special 
in summer, 
CrooxsHaNK :—The medical schools for the 
“rst two years are engaged in general professional work, 
in hospital work. 

_The Dean :—Speaking with some knowledge of the 
sacumstances under which the summer session was done 
—- with, I think I am justified in saying it was found to 

ork perfectly well. It was not found unworkable. The 


main reason given by Professor McCall was to lighten 
the work of the teachers. 

Mr. Huntine:—I only quoted Professor Walley when 
I spoke just now. 

The Dean :—He is wrong, I remember the occasion 
very well. It was simply that he thought it not agree- 
able, and I daresay he said the students felt it not agree- 
able to work during the hot weather. 

Mr. Huntine :—The expression used by Prof. Walley 
was “TI shall never forget the nuisance that summer 
session was, and as far as I am concerned I shall never 
have a summer session.” He was at our last quarterly 
meeting. 

The Dran :—I was a colleague of his at that time, and 
I do not remember the nuisance. 

Mr. Huntine :—Well those are his words, but all we 
want is a mode of working with the College if we can do 
it. We do not mind whether you have the summer 
session at all so long as we can get uniformity of exam- 
ination. We want simply to try and arrive at some 
mutual scheme that will enable us to havea uniform 
examination, and then we shall be very glad indeed to see 
Camden Town making a stride in advance of every other 
school, 

The Dgan :—] suppose as practical men the examiners 
are only concerned with what we would call practical 
uniformity. 

Mr. Huntine :—You have to get over the difficulty of 
human prejudices as well as the absolute fact. 

The Dean :—The examination can never be absolutely 
uniform, because each student gets an oral examination, 
but I suppose the examiners hold that the May exam- 
ination is practically uniform at present. Could they 
not have a July one practically uniform as well. 

Mr. Hountine :—It would be nearer the perfection of 
uniformity to have the same written paper ; but I cannot 
see where the difficulty is, putting aside the summ er 
session altogether, in beginning and finishing the course 
so that we do not conflict with anybody. 

The Dean:—The great objection from the teachers’ 
point of view is that a continuous session of eight months 
is too long for either student or teacher. It is so found 
in medical schools all over the world. 

Mr. Huntina:—At present your winter session is 
seven months, with the Christmas and Easter holidays 
taken out of it. 

The Dean :—Our present session is 30 weeks exclusive 
of holidays. We commence on the first of October and 
the examination until this year never was sooner than the 
15th May. 

Mr. Huntina :—As I understand, you have finished 
your course of teaching this year. 

The Dean :—We have not finished yet. We are regu- 
lated in that by the date of the examination. 

Mr. Hunting :—But the regular curriculum has run 
out in teaching this year. \ 

The Dean :—No, on the contrary, some portions only 
began a fortnight ago. The tuition in Class A is not 
finished. It is a most absurd statement if anybody has 
said that the tuition in Class A is completed. 

Mr, Huntine :—Not tuition, the continuous curricu- 
lum started in October. 

The Dean :—Certainly not. Our last calendar year 
was arranged on the understanding that we were to have 
asummer session. Instead of that we are now nape | 
out classes intended to have been conducted in May an 

une. 
A Mr. Huntine :—That is exactly what | thought, but 
that isa very different thing from saying that our regular 
course is finished. 

Colonel Lampxrt :—Besides Class 4, have any of the 
other classes some time to run ? ; 

The Dean :—Every class’s regular work goes on until 
the last day of this month. e should have gone on a 
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week longer if it had not been for the examination fixed 
for the 8th May. 

Colonel Lamsert :—Your idea is that such a long con- 
tinued class is wearying to the Professor and to the stu- 
dents mentally. 

The Dean :—I think that is the main objection to 
having one continuons session. The advantage of the 

resent arrangement is in consequence of there being no 
coe Easter holiday students do not go away home. If 
they had a fixed Easter holiday we should find probably 
they would go a few days before the fixed time and come 
te a few days later, so that we should have the summer 
session shorter by more than a week. 

Colonel Lampert :—What is the length of the Easter 
holiday ? 

The Dian :—From Friday to Easter Monday. 

Mr. Huntine :—I attended College some years ago, 
and there Dr. Sharpey gave a course on physiology, a 
complete curriculum of seven months, and he lectured 
every day. That leaves a good deal of time for your 
physiology class compared with that. You could put it 
in easily in seven months, and if you could put physiology 
in I should think you could put in any other branch. 

Mr. Mutvey :—Do I understand you altogether aban - 
don the proposition that you really made at the last 
meeting, that the session should commence in September, 
and the examination be held earlier, because it appears to 
me that was really the reason for the adjournment, in 
order that we might consult the princip&ls of the Scotch 
schools, At some little trouble 1 talked the matter over 
with the principals of the schools, and they unanimously 
agreed to commence earlier. It appears now that that is 
a subject which you do not entertain. 

Sir Niget Kinascotre vacated the chair, which was 
then taken by General Sir Frederick FitzWygram, 
Bart. 

The CuarrMAN :—I may have missed the point, but I 
did not understand from you that the Scotch schools had 
agreed to begin in September. 

Mr. Mvutvey :—Undoubtedly. 

The CHarRMAN :—You say that you as President have 
consulted the Scotch schools, and they would agree to 
begin in September. I did not catch that point. 

Mr. Motvey :—I stated that after consulting with the 
principals of the Scotch schools, they are agreeable and 
willing to commence in September. 

Colonel Lambert :—lIs that since the last Council 
meeting , 

Mr. Mutvey :—Not at the last Council meeting. 

Mr. Huntine :—The objection that a number of stu- 
dents would not be able to get their matriculation exam- 
ination is not a very powerful one, because we do not ask 
for it until the end of the sessin, and that leaves you to 
do precisely as you like about your entries. 

Mr. Batcomsse :—We do not take entries until the 
men are matriculated. It would be very detrimental to 
the College. 

The CuarrMAN :—What I think is meant is that we 
take matriculations from the College of Preceptors, but 
it is not necessary to wait for the medical schools. It 
may be a convenience to some of the students, but it is 
quite sufficient for our purpose that they get it by the 
regulated examiaations. 

Mr. Batcomze :—All students admitted here are matri- 
culated students before they commence their curriculum ? 

The CHAIRMAN :—Yes. 

The Dean :—May I ask what is the supposed advan- 
tage of beginning in September? 

r. Huntine :—Finishing a month earlier to let the 
men see country practice, or rather that portion of coun- 
try practice which they can see at no other time of the 


year. 
The Dean :--I do not think that is possible. Up to 
the present time the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 


geons has uniformly demanded a 30 weeks session. You 


have never held an examination earlier than 30 weeks, 


exclusive of holidays. If you begin on the Ist of Sep- 
rece al you could not have the examination until the 20th 
April. 

Mr. Huntine :—From what date are you speaking ? 

The Dean :—The first Wednesday in September. 

Mr. Huntine : —Because the examinations used to be 
held in the middle of April. 

The Dean :—That was not this examination, that was 
a totally different examination. 

Mr. Huntine :—That is when I passed my diploma. 

Mr. Moutvey :—It was held at the beginning of April 
until a recent date. 

The Dean :—I think I am speaking with full know- 
ledge when I say that since your regulation demanded 
three terms the examination was never held before the 
15th May. It could not possibly be. You could not get 
in three terms between October and April. The time 
you are speaking about was the time when the curriculum 
was regulated not by terms, but by sessions, but at pre- 
sent you ask for three terms. Those three terms do not 
expire untll the middle of May. If you begin in Sep- 
tember they do not expire until the middle of April, and 
a fortnight for the examination would mean after all they 
would be no better off than at present ; and if we decide 
to have our summer session we should have to carry it 
on still continuously with the winter session. 

The Cuarrman :—I think what Professor Crookshank 
proposed was that we should enter all our students in 
the spring and start the year then. You wovld havea 
summer session then and it would run on. 

The Dean :—The great objection to that would be the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons would accept as 
equivalent to our certificate dated from May the Scotch 
certificates dated from the following October. 

Mr. Huntina :—That would not affect you. 

The Dean :—And naturally the students would not 
come here, or a great many would not I should say. 

Mr. Huntine :—What matter would it be to a student 
whether he had three months after the summer or three 
months before the summer ? 

The Dean :—It is nota question of that sort ; our 
students first session here would be from May to July, 
and then from September or October until April. The 
session in Scotland would be from October to April, and 
students would just be in the same place supposing they 
stayed at home until October. 

Mr. Huntine :—Do not you think it would go just as 
well the other way? The students would say: “ We 
shall get three months longer if we go to London, but if 
we go to Scotland we shall not have the three months.” 
How can it matter to the students whether he starts with 


three months or finishes with three months extra, unless — 


he unfortunately joins without knowing what he is 
doing. ; 

Mr. BaLcomBE:—Surely a student coming to this 
metropolis has to live in lodgings. It is much more 
expensive for him to live in London for this period which 
you have mentioned than it would be for him to spe 
the other period in Scotland, and, therefore, of course the 
question of money would come in, and the Scot¢ 
colleges would in fact out-attract students from this 
College. 

Mr. Huntine :—But they would do that either way, 
whether you start in Scotland or not. You propose ' 
put a summer session on. They do not. Then you g'¥ 
the students two or three months here over and abové 
what they give in Scotland, and it does not matter 
whether you give it before your winter session or alte? 
as long as you give it. It is the same expense and time 
to the student. 

Mr. BatcomsBe :—But if the Royal College of vee 
ary Surgeons were to say students were to have 80 mu 
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instruction in the winter session and so much in the 
summer session as we do at the Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians in London the difficulty would be got over. 

Mr. Huntine :—The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ons do not believe in that. Ido not think on our 

ouncil we have three men who believe in the necessity 
of a summer session. 

Mr. Batcomse :—Of course that is not a question on 
which I should like to place my opinion in opposition to 
such a learned body as yourselves, but it does seem to 
me if you can possibly continue instruction more or less 
continuously it is better than to break it off suddenly 
and leave them a long time without instruction, between, 
we will say, April and the following October. We found 
that we could not get the continuity of thought of the 
men and therefore we divided the summer session into 
practical courses for such instruction as botany, chemistry 
and practical teaching on subjects which you would have 
the mechanical appliance to demonstrate in the summer, 
and the anatomy, the structure of the parts, and we may 
say, the physiology carried out in the winter. I only 
suggest, sir, as a teacher of a school in London that that 
has been found well to keep the students in hand. 

Mr. Huntine :—I do not dispute it is a better system 
of teaching, 1 only say, so far as our examinations go, it 
is unnecessary. You teach up to a standard that we do 
not attempt because you have prizes in your profession 
that we have not. You have hundreds of specialists re- 
quired, we have perhaps five. We want to teach for the 
average practitioner not the specialist. 

Mr. BatcomBe :—You want to raise your profession 
the same as the medical profession has tried to raise the 
work in theirs, and by giving more systematic instruc- 
tion you would then get more thoughtful men and greater 
benefit to the profession at large. 

Mr. Huntine :—The few extra men we should require 
of that sort could be got better by post-graduate course, 
and we need not then interfere with our ordinary practi- 
tioner. We do not want to work our ordinary practi- 
tioner up to the same pitch because we know it is im- 
possible, and if you were only teaching for your general 
practitioner you would then find you had got too high a 
pitch, if such a thing could be. 

Mr. BaucomBEe :—The Veterinary College with their 
higher grades of examination might keep one examina- 
tion for the general degree and then make special excep- 
tion. 

Mr. Huntinea :—We have provided a degree for the 
men who like to go on five years after they have gained 
the membership. We have just put a winter session on 
to our course, which of course will come very heavy on 
parents and guardians. We have stretched out the three 
winters now into four. 

Mr. Batcompe :—lI am quite sure that you are doing 
all that is right. 

Mr. Mutvey :—Will you allow me to point out that 
the position of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is this, that we are determined that the examinations 

shall be uniform. If you can come to an arrangement 
with the other schools in order that the date of the exam- 
imation may be altered, the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons are perfectly prepared to fall in with that. 

The CHareman :—I think Mr. Balcombe you think 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons object to our 

ving a summer session / 

Mr. Batcompe :—I thought there was some difficulty 
about it. 

The Cuarrman :—I do not think there is any myself. 
I understand now the Scotch schools are willing tu com- 
mence their session in September, and I do not see any 
difficulty then. 

Professor CrooxsHaNK :—I think we must overlook 
any objection there may be to beginning in September 
and agree with them. 


The Cuatrman :—There are no serious objections, the 
only thing is it would be necessary in that case to enter 
all the students at Easter unless there is some feeling 
against it. I do not know why there should be. 

Professor Crooksuank :—I do not lay very much 
stress myself upon the possibility of the studeuts going 
to one school because they can get the work done in four 
mouths, and not going to another where they have to stay 
six mouths. We have had the objection very strongly 
put to us. The parents of young medical men are in 
many cases not so able as the parents of veterinary stu- 
dents to bear the expense, and yet we have found that 
after all students are much more sensible than we think, 
and they will come where they can get most instraction 
for their money, in many cases, although it involves a 
long curriculum. Why do not all our medical students 
go to Durham or Edinburgh to take their degrees / 
They come to London where they get clinical teaching 
and the best instruction in the schools and laboratories, 
although they might get through the examination more 
cheaply and quickly in the other places. I have myself 
much more trust and confidence in the students. I 
believe they are many of them very earnest, anxious 
young fellows, and it is not only a question of getting 
the diplomas with many, but they will go where they can 
really be pushed on. What has been the great question 
with us in all these deliberations is that we feel there 
must be some change in the system of education, because 
up to the present it has been most unsatisfactory. With 
regard to educating men for high scientific posts, of 
course as a College we ought to provide that as well, but 
that is not the first thing to do. The first thing is to 
educate the ordinary general practitioner, and what we 
find is that the teaching here—there are several reasons 
no doubt to account for it—is not sufficient even for the 
ordinary general examinations that you hold for turning 
out general practitioners. The men are taking refuge in 
classes outside the school and soon. It shows that the 
whole system of education in this establishment for 
several years has been most unsatisfactory, and therefore 
we are anxious to arrive at anentirely new syetem which 
must better that condition of affairs. 

The CuatrMan :—-I feel very strongly for one that you 
will never get the teaching schools up to the point it 
ought to come to until the examining body raise the 
standard of examinations. 

Mr. Moutvey :—That we have done. 

The CuarrMan :—But still you want more. 

Mr. Moutvey :—More than the four years course ! 

The Cuainman :—No. To put it in plain language, I 
think you want to reject a class that you pass now. That 
always has been my opinion, and that has been done a 
good deal of late years. : 

Professor CROoKSHANK :—!I think what Sir Frederick 
means is this, that the College of Surgeons are taking the 
reins more into their own hands. We want to have the 
whip hand over the teaching in the schools, and in this 
way. For instance, with regard to anatomy, you carnot 
get young fellows to take an interest in dissections. 
There is a prize of £5 offered, and hardly anyone cares 
to go in for it. Now, the examining bodies corrected 
that in the medical schools—and how? Because they 
took it into their hands to say “For our diploma there 
shall be a practical examination in dissections.’”’ All the 
dissecting rooms from that day were filled. 

Mr. Huntina :—We have had a difficulty that you do 
not appreciate. We have no examiners. 

Professor CrooksHANK :—No examiners in anatomy ! 

Mr. Huntine :—No, where are we to get them. The 
only examiner is a man who has taught in the school. If 
a man starts teaching iu his school pe stops there his life 
time, and our Charter does not allow us to appo'nt him 
an examiner. We have to appoint a practitioner who has. 


been 20 years in practice. 
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Mr. Simpson :—I think our Charter does not go as far 
as that. I think it says “No teacher shall examine a 
student in his own College.” 

Mr. Huntina:—It would be worse to put him on to 
another man in the present state of affairs. 

Professor CRooksHANK :--Surely that could be got 
over. Surely any capable practitioner could judge what 
is a good dissection. It need not be necessary to have a 
viva-voce examination in anatomy. That will necessi- 
tate knowledge on the part of the practitioner, but if you 
simply provide that there shall be a practical examina- 
tion in dissection and give to the candidates half-an-hour 
or an hour to dissect some small part of a limb, anyone 
can judge as to how that is done. 

Colonel Lampert :—You do not require a specialist 
for that. 

Professor CrooksHaNkK :—The result must be, where 
we are struggling to get anatomy taught and to get the 
students into the dissecting room and to take interest in 
dissections with very little result, one regulation would 
carry that into effect at once. Directly students know 
that they have to be examined in dissection they would 
take an interest in it. 

Mr. BatcomBe :—Is the examination in anatomy of 
~ aon Veterinary College held on parts dissected 
there | 

The Dean :—No, they would refuse to admit recent 
dissections to the examination hall. 

Mr. BatcomBE :—Because we have it that men are 
examined on the part there dissected, and men are 
specially sent from the various schools and are made 
what we call Prosectors of the College for that very pur- 
pose, which has been looked upon as a great honor. I 
remember thinking it a great honor to be appointed from 
Bartholomews to dissect at the College of Surgeons many 
years ago for the examiners, to prepare these parts for 
the examination, and that of course would be another 
means by which you could stimulate the teaching of 
anatomy. They are paid a guinea a day and have a good 
lunch, which is thought a good deal of. 

Prof. CRooKsHANK :—All these things are incentives 
to work. 

Col. LamBert :—I certainly do not think our men are 
taught beyond what is requisite for general practitioners, 
in fact if you come to look at the performing of opera- 
tions, comparatively simple operations, sometimes you 
will see. 1 do not say it is the fault of the teachers for 
some reason or other they do not learn what they really 
ought to know and what is absolutely necessary for them 
to know to enable them to make a living in their pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Mutvey :—1 should certainly have thought that 
you would not have found fault that our examiners did 
not reject a sufficient percentage of students. 

Col. Lampert:—I am not finding fault about that, 
but I say they certainly are not over taught. 

The Cuairman :—I recollect a good may years ago 
when I had more to do with the Royal College than I 
have now I did my best to persuade examiners to increase 
the stringency of the examinations, and the answer was 
“Lf we do that we shall have to reject 75 per cent’’ You 
cannot do that, so you now come to a very fair mean I 
think of rejecting about half. 

Mr. Mulvey :—Certainly we have increased the string- 
eucy of the examinations gradually for sometime past. 

The CuarrMan :—It is quite right to do it. 

Mr. Mutvey :—For the last two or three years the 
examinations have been very much increased in string- 
ency. 

The Cuarrman :—I am quite sure this College would 
be extremely glad if you increased it to any point you 
thought desirable. You will find no opposition here. 

__ Prof. CRooxsHaNnk :—I think we might suggest another 
illustration which would be a very great help to us here. 


We have another great difficulty which has been one 
objection raised in regard to the summer session, that it 
would be a failure because it was tried before, and the 
men would not turn up at the beginning of the term, 
and did not turn up in the winter term until about a 
week or fortnight after the term had commenced, and 
dropped off a week or a fortnight before the term was 
over. We had precisely the same difficulty. It was a 
difficulty that had to be got over, and it was got over 
by the Examining Boards insisting that it was no use for 
a particular school or professor saying, “ I am going to 
give my first lecture on the 1st of October, you must be 
there.” That is not the slightest use, but if the Examin- 
ing Board say before they may be admitted to the ex- 
amination every student must have attended so many 
lectures, aud his certificate must be signed by the pro- 
fessor and the Dean of the school, you will find as a 
result now, if you go to any of our medical schools on the 
1st of October, that all the mex turn up. 

Mr. Mutvey :—It is the intention of the Council to do 
so at once. 

Mr. BatcomBe :—I am very glad to hearit. It is most 
important. 

Mr. Mutvey :—It unfortunately happens that the 
R.C.V.S. has not defined what the length of each session 
shall be. Before the next examination, not this coming 
May, but before the Christmas examination, the length 
of the session will be absolutely defined, and we shall re- 
quire the principal of each school to certify that every 
candidate has attended that curriculum. 

Prof. CrooksHaNnk :—We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. BatcomsBe :—It is most importaut matter, because 
no man should be admitted for examination unless he 
has attended such a percentage of every lecture or course. 
It is laid down that a certain definite course of instruction 
on a certain snbject should entail such a time, and so 
many lectures, and also in our curriculum for the College 
of Surgeons they make a definite rule that instruction 
is to be given in anatomy for six months. You may have 
three months in the winter session or three months 
in the summer session, whichever you like, but 
at the same time it must be for six months, and you 
must have instruction in botany for three months 
whether winter or summer, and before the candidate 
comes up to the College he has to take up a paper signed 
by the Dean of the school certifying that he has attended 
these lectures, and that he has fulfilled the wishes of the 
College, and then he is admitted after paying the fees of 
the examination. 

Mr. Hunrine:—The Royal Veterinary College would 
never think of sending a man up for examination if he 
had ouly had three months physiology. 

Mr. BatcomBeE :— We know of course you cannot have 
less than two courses of physiology in our profession. — 

Mr. Huntine :—I am speaking now of your institution 
here, the Royal Veterinary College would never think of 
sending a man up to be examined on physiology who has 
only attended two or three mouths. ; 

Prof. CrooxsHank :—You see how the teaching is dis- 
organised if the students do not turn up to a day. 
you are a professor here and the school is advertised to 
begin on the Ist of October the professor turns up and 
the men came dropping in gradually for the next fort 
night your lectures are disorganised. Pad 

Mr. Huntine :—The drift of my observation is this— 
you do not see it. We have been told that there were 
coming up from Camden Tewn school men for examine 
tion in May for their second examination who had only 
really entered a physivlogy class at Christmas. Then 
course you say that sort of thing would not be allowed, 
and therefore there is an end to it. 

Prof, G. T. Brown :—That question was started by 
one or two students. It was claimed under the bye-la¥* 
of the Royal College that they are perfectly entitled to 8° 
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up after twoterms. The question is coming before the 
meeting which was adjourned to receive this deputation, 
but there is no doubt whatever about the decision. One 
gentleman I believe is so very strong in the matter that 
he threatens litigation, which of course we shall be very 
happy to defend, but the thing never has been done. 
The course has always been when a man comes in at 
Christmas he is examined the following Christmas, by 
which he gets the full course of lectures in every subject. 

The Dean :—The matter is with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons in having formulated a rule which 
simply compels attendance over a period. 

Mr. Mutvey :—That is a mistake. It unfortunately 
happens that in our regulation an indefinite time is 
stated. 

Prof. Brown :—It never has led to any confusion. 


book-keeping, and that sort of thing, but that he could 
do perfectly well after he has taken his diploma, 

The Cuarrman :—I think that is a question for the 
school, and not for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. I think I may say that this committee quite 
appreciate the anxiety of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, as well as our own, to bring all examinations. 
to an equal standard, and that, whilst we regret that the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons cannot concede 
what we wished for, which was an alteration in the time 
of the summer session, yet the acceptation by the Scotch 
schools of a commencement at an earlier period may, I 
think, enable the result which we both desire to be 
brought about. We could not say more than that at 
present, but I think we see in it that we shall be able 
probably by making the commencement of our course at 


Mr. Mutvey :—it never has led to any confusion until | Easter instead of in the autumn to be quite able to ac- 


now. complish what is desired. 
Prof. Brown :—And it certainly would not have been| Mr. Mutvey :—Then, Sir Frederick, I presume we 
acted upon. shall hear from you again. 


Mr. Mutvey :—I may just tell you that yesterday | Mr. Batcompe :—May we not consider also the sug- 
received a letter from a student of this College, in which | gestion about the definite arrangement being proposed 


he almost threatens an action if we do not examine him. | as to the number of lectures and the number of months. 


The Dean :—You cannot examine him without our The CHarrman :—That is a most important point. 


certificate. 

Mr. Mutvey :—That is what I told him. | 

Mr. Batcomsse:-——-The only way in which we have 
authority over the students of the school is by the Dean | 
having an authority to say, “You must attend. It is. 
absolutely necessary because you cannot go up for your | 
examination at the Veterinary College unless you do. | 
You must fulfil its conditions.” 

The Dean :—That is the principle on which we proceed. 
Students have frequently asked “ What is tne percentage?” 
and the reply is invairably “continuous attendance.” If 
you are absent any time whatever without leave you are 
liable to be detained in your examinations. 

Prof. CrooksHank :—But hitherto another regulation 
comes in, the attendance is to be “ generally satisfactory” | 
and then that throws the onus on the professor or teacher | 
of levting a man go up. It is hard for him to decline if | 
it is generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Mutvey :—We are rather wandering from the 
subject I think. I should like if possible that some- 


The conference then terminated, 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE CULTURED PRACTITIONER. 

Professor Mitchell Banks in the annual oration de- 
livered before the Medical Society of Londun left the 
well worn path of self congratulation and adopted the 
line of the candid friend. Some of his utterances are so 
directly applicable to veterinary practitioners that we 
make no apology for the following extracts. 

“Inthe course” said the Professor “of considering 
what professional training was best suited for a youth so 
as to make him a well-educated medical practitioner, I 
have been tempted to go further, and to inquire into the 
position of the said practitioner as a well-educated man. 


a 4 


"i thing could be arranged. May we leave it in your hands I think we must frankly admit that the enormous 

to arrange with the principals of the other schools, to amount of professional knowledge which the modern “ 
come to some arrangement with them, and then the practitioner of medicine has to acquire effectually pre- 
Royal College will have no objection whatever to put the vents him from rivalling his predecessor of old in the 
examination at any date you please, always supposing | field of general literature. To attempt that would in- 
you are all in accord. | volve raising the sum of our lives from the threescore and 
Mr. Simpson :—I think something has not been men- | ten years to the century—a thing, by the way, which 1 

he tioned to-day which was relied upon at our last meeting, | firmly believe will come to pass; but, whilst admittin 
that was, the necessity for students seeing practice in this, have we not been neglecting too much that gener 

- the country at a time of the year when it was absolutely | learning and varied knowledge (apart from things 
necessary that they shuuld be absent from this institution | medical) which are understood to characterise the mem- 
if they desired to see practice. I remember that Dr.| bers of the profession which proudly calls itself a 
Crookshank met my remark by saying that the medical “liberal” one? I fear we have. There never was a 
has profession were rather inclined to persuade the students time when our calling was held in such high esteem by 
di to obtain the diploma before seeing practice. Well now, | our fellow men as now. Never before was the individual 
it seeing that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons medical man so highly trained and so thoroughly versed 
insists upon the practical examination, the question | in his own special work ; but if you ask me what I think 

arises, how are these men to obtain their practical Know- | of the accomplishments, the mental culture and the ex- ~ 
ledge unless they have it at the time of the year that tent of reading of our professiou as a body, [am bound 

they now have the opportunity of seeing it. regretfully to say that they are not as extensive, not as | 

Prof. CrooxsHaNnk :—I think perhaps there was a mis- high, as they ought to be. In looking into the reasons eo 

understanding as to the use of terms. What I explained for this state of matters it appears to me that three He Pe 

with regard to the medical student was that he was sup- | things conspire to account for it. Firstly, there is the aed 
posed to learn the duties of a practitioner after he had | very defective school training which boys destined for Cie) 

taken his diploma. Of course he must see practical work our profession for the most part go through ; secondly, Mk 

at a hospital. They are two quite distinct things, be- | there is the fact that so soon as medical study commences : 

cause we were told at a special committee we held some- | there comes an interval of five years so enthralling in its ey 

time ago that one of the advantages of a man going into | claims on the student’s brains and#time that it is an 1 

® country was that he learnt the ways of practice, not | absolute blank to him as regards general reading—dur- 
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finally, in after life there is the exacting and exhausting 
nature of our occupation, which too often drags the 
medical man down to the level of a mere patient-visiting 
machine. 

First, then, let us take up the question of inferior 
school training. The youths who elect to join our pro- 
fession are drawn from the middle class of society. I 
would even go further and say that only a certain Pa: 
tion of them are drawn from the upper middle class. 
Now, the great majority of these youths have received 
their education as boys in the private preparatory day 
sch ols of their towns, and I venture to say that in the 
whole range of educational institutions, from the highest 
to the lowest, there are none where teaching is so bad as 
in this class of school. That very sensible people, the 
Germans, do not believe in inspired school masters, they 
believe in the science of pedagogy and in the business of 
teaching the teacher how to teach. The Scotch are 
credited with being a money-loving people, but it must 
in fairness be admitted that they have loved learning as 
well. Now, as far back as I can remember, there was in 
Edinburgh a certain “ normal school,” as it was termed, 
where young men and womeu were trained to be 
teachers. The truth is, that at the present moment the 
middle-class boy has not even the guarautee for good 
teaching that the School Buard boy has ; for not only are 
the teachers of the latter most carefully prepared for the 
business of their lives, but the manner of their teaching 
and the quality thereof are subject to constant and care- 
ful inspection. From the lower middle-class day- schools 
of our great towns [ assert that at present we get only an 
inferior product. I often ask a new dresser to read a 
report of his case and at the end of it am compelled to 
say, “Sir, your production is on a par with the letter 
of the cook to her intimate friend, which winds up with 
‘this cums hopping.” ” In truth, to that young gentle- 
man, grammar, capital letters and stops are of no more 
momeut than vowels to an etymologist. As for writing 
out a prescription in full, the Latin gender and genitive 
case present such insuperable d‘fficulties that Pot. Iod. 
is about as far as we generally get. Now, it is clear that 
two persons are to blame in this matter. ‘The first is the 
teacher, who does uot teach the boy thoroughly ; the 
second is the examiner, who does not examine the young 
man thoroughly. There are certain university entrance 
examinations in arts for medical students which exact a 
a good amount of knowledge from the candidates ; but 
possessing, as I do, a very intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, I maintain that with regard to the examina- 
tions for the licensing colleges there are a vast number of 
students rubbed through their sieve who ought to be 
caught aud retained on the way. As to these colleges 
publishing their subjects and their questions, and offer- 
ing them to public view as evidence of the high standard 
of their examinations, I value their printed papers at the 
value of the paper they are printed on. What I want to 

see is the answers to their questions; but these are not 
forthcoming. 

Let us now turn to point number two—the blank in 
the medical student’s literery life caused by his curriculum 
ot scientific study. At a time when other young men 
going into professions are revelling in a delightful free- 
dom from school-boy drudgery and wandering at their 
own sweet wills down the nearest and most fascinating 
glades of literature, the medical student must sit down 
tu five long years of hard and incessant work at science. 
During that period there is no possibility whatever of 
his keeping up his general reading. Every hour must be 
given up to the inexorable necessities of his professional 
work. Before I began to study medicine I was an omni- 
vorous reader ; but so completely did my medical reading 
crush out of me all desire for general literature that it 
was longafter I graduated ere the desire for it returned. 


been thrown into the society of some professional friends, 
who were men of cultivated tastes and wide knuwledge, 
the old love might never have come back. On the other 
hand, had I been plunged into a hard, busy general prac- 
tice, or planted away in a lonely country district, the 
local newspaper and the weekly medical journal might 
well have limited my mental horizon. Not for a moment 
do I mean to say that the varied studies involved in a 
medical education are not pleasant. They are more thar 
that—they are entrancing. Every day brings fresh 
delights—the delights that children experience who 
ramble on a holiday into some unknown forest. But 
when they are over, what then? Then comes practice, 
with the weary, harassing, often disappointing realities 
of life. Can the practitioner fly for solace and repose for 
his jaded mind to his student text-books? I trow not. 
The essay, the review, the poem, the incident of travel, 
the glamour of history, the romance : these are the things 
that for a short, sweet evening hour or two will carry him 
into a land where there are no querulous complainings of 
sick men, no tearful faces of anxious relatives, no thank- 
less words of ungrateful patients. 

This brings us to our third head—the argument that, 
when the practitioner comes home jaded and exhausted 
by a day of toil, he has neither bodily nor mental strength 
to sit down to read; but my contention is that, if the 
practitioner has learned to love good books, he will find 
in them the very thing he needs—rest and comfort such 
as he cannot get from anything else. 
love of letters he must force himself back to it. There 
may—there will be—an effurt at first. Nothing that is 
really excellent is easy to do or to find. It is as witha 
beginner practising scales on a musical instrument— 
weary, monotonous drudgery. But after he has patiently 
mastered these difficulties he suddenly makes the dis- 
covery that he can play tunes, and straightway the whole 
realm of music lies open to him. Ever after he flies for 
his chiefest delight to that instrument which at first was 
so ungrateful aud irksome. | would say, moreover, to 
those who hold that the life of the average practitioner 
is suv engrossing and fatiguing that the utmost he can do 
is to read his newspaper and his medical magazine that 
there is no necessity to go outside the limits of our own 
profession to see how erroneous that view is. Look at 
the men who are our acknowledged leaders. They are, 
every one of them, men of cultivated minds, who know 
many things outside their own special sraft. Surely 
their lives have not been easy ones : lives devoted to hard, 
professional toil, to laborious scientific research, to the 
strain of lecturing and teaching. But there is none among 
them who has not found time to put into the prescrip- 
tion of his daiiy life what the old apothecaries used to 
call the “ corrective and adjuvant,” a good book by the 
fireside at night. Every wise man feels in his heart that, 
if he lives sufficiently long, a time will come when ambi- 
tious toil and money-gettiug labour will cease to satisfy. 
He recognises early the fact that in order to enjoy his 
old age he must not only have well-lined pockets but 4 
well-stored brain; for the Frenchman La truyére was 
right when he said that man too often employs the 
greater part of his life only to make the remainder 
miserable. 

Ours is, no doubt, a hard and trying occupation ; our 
climate for the most part is duli and depressing, our big 
towns are gloomy and unlovely, and we are said to take 
even our very pleasure sadly. Sir John Lubbock, in = 
own charmiug way, has always tried to make us lvo 
upon our books as our friends. They are, in truth, 4 
man’s very best or very worst friends just as he chovses 
to use them. There are not many men who intentiv2- 
ally cultivate the society of blackguards, and so there =, 
not many who of malice prepense set themselves deli dl 
ately to read filthy or degrading books. But there 
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careless friends ; friends who are not too particular about 
anything ; who do not do anything very bad, but who 
certainly do very little good ; whose conversation, though 
amusing, is trivial, and who at heart are untrustworthy 
and unsatisfying. It seems to me that in literature that 
sort of friend corresponds to newspapers, trashey novels 
and cheap magazines—all pleasant acquaintances in their 
way, but not good enough to ve made the companions of 
a lifetime. Once a man elects to ally himself with these, 
his literary decadence isensured. Noscitur a sociis. If 
you find him constantly in their company you will look 
round in vain for his bookcase. It is an immense pride 
and pleasure to us to think that of all the learned pro. 
fessions none in late years has advanced—none is advan- 
cing—in publicestimation as rapidly as ours. Medicine, 

in place of being the scoff of every would-be wit or 
- poetaster, as it was two centuries ago, is now regarded 
with astonishment and respect. We are. not merely 
healers of the individual units of the population whom 
we call our patients. All through the length and breadth 
of the land medical officers of health stand on guard to 
ward off infection and pestilence from whole districts and 
cities. 

But, looking forward, as we all must do, to a greater 
position for medicine in the future than ever she has had 
before, will it not be incumbent on her followers, more 
than ever, to show themselves worthy of her? And the 
thesis, which I am here to maintain to-night, is that we 
shall not be worthy of her unless we are something more 
than mere prescribers of physic and healers of wounds. 
In my youth I had it strongly recommended to me to 
stick to my profession and leave everything else severely 
alone. The life of a medical man was to see patients, do 
operations, order drugs and collect fees. I thank God 
that I entirely repudiated this idea of my profession. If 
{ had adopted it I should never have had the honour of 
being asked here to-night. I hold that an excessive 
devotion to the literature and work of the profession is a 
bad thing for us. It narrows us down. Life becomes 
made up of “cases.” Iam quite certain, from my own 
recollection and experience, that a teacher who knows 
nothing but the details of that section of the healing art 
which he practises never has the influence over his 
students that a man of general culture and catholic read- 
ing possesses. The latter has more humanity in him. 
He takes a broader view of affairs. He has learnt that 


mess—by mere virtue of his cloth is taken into any 
drawing-room in the land. It cannot be said that this 
is the case with the medical man. His profession aloue 
will not take him anywhere. He has to make his social 
position for himself. That he can do so and that he can 
hold his own with anyone is apparent everywhere, Nay, 
I will go further bie say that no man commands more 
social respect than a well-bred, well-read practitioner. 
His education covers a great range of subjects and 
embraces more than that of other professions, It makes 
him a more entertaining and companionable friend, a 
more valued and respected guest. Even the querulous 
Pope said of us: “ They are in general the most amiable 
companions and the best friends as well as the most 
learned men [ know.” So much the more reason, then, 
why our whole profession, down to the youngest graduate, 
should be men of such good general culture that their 
company should be welcomed by all those whose well- 
trained minds, whose liberal ideas and whose refined 
manners constitute them the true society of our 
country. 


ANOTHER CRUELTY CASE.—ANCHYLOSIS. 
STRANGE ConFLiIctT OF EVIDENCE. 


At Tunstall last week, hefore Mr. Harold Wright 
and Mr. E. M. Wedgwood, Charles Hordern, brewer, and 
a member of the Macclesfield Town Council, of Maccles- 
field, and Fred May-Burgess, a drayman in his employ, 
were charged with cruelty to a horse at Kidsgrove on the 
6th April, the latter by working it while in an unfit 
condition and the former with allowing it to be so 
worked. 

Mr. Hockin, of Manchester, prosecuted, and Mr. J. F. 
May, of Macclesfield, defended. 

Inspector Finch, R.S.P.C.A., spoke to meeting the de- 
fendant Burgessin Kidsgrove about 4.30 on the 6th inst. 
in charge of a gelding attached to a lurry laden with 
empty barrels. ‘The horse was lame in the near fore foot ; 
it was suffering from side bone. ‘The flexor tendons 
were strained, and the foot inflamed. The animal was 
thoroughly done up and greatly distressed. When asked 
by the witness why he was working this lame horse. 
Burgess replied that “he was glad he had stopped him. 


there are other things in heayen and earth than such as | Jt was time the old horse was stopped. He had told his 
can be heard through a stethoscope, or seen through a | master how lame it was many a time, but as long as Se 
microscope, or laid bare by a scalpel. Therefore I say | could go it would have to. If he did aos — it 
that this knowledge gives him power over the minds of | should get the sack. It w's overloaded w _ 1e a 
his students, who irresistibly feel that he is not merely a | out at 4 a.m. and was now done up. oe i _ 
great healer, that he is not merely an able teacher, | wards told the defendant Hordern what capes - 
that he is something more, that he is a widely educated | said, and he replied, “What amI todo! I ~_ “ y 
man. What shall [ say of those who do the general | lost a horse and can’t get another all at once. | - re 
work of our calling? Some there are literaliy earning | added that he knew the condition the horse was in, buti 
their bread by the sweat of their brow amongst the | had had to do double work lately. a 
poor of our overgrown cities; some there are toiling Sergeant Bellfield, Constable Shingler, — sae 
in the blackness and darkness of mining or manu- | (veterinary surgeon, of Macclesfield), a ae 
facturing villages; some there are braving the storm, | (veterinary surgeon, of Manchester), aud Mr. => 3. = 
the rain, the frost, on the bleak roads of a wild coun- | (veterinary surgeon, of Bury) gave similar evidence ras : 
try practice. To these men, if they wonld but learn | the condition of the horse. One of the —— s - 
love reading, a solitary shelf of well-picked books | further that when he went to examine the anima rp : 
alone be enough to lighten and sweeten their lives. out at pod agreed tha 
0 become a gigantic mutual admiration body is a! the horse otherwise wa c . 
mistake. There ae te nothing worse for us ban to be| For the defence Mr. May submitted that 4 — had 
frorant of our weak places, and the man who points | been lame or had a defective gait for somet ing | r — 7 
em out to us is certain to be a thousand times more | years, that it had anchylosis of the joint =< a one be aie ae 
keenly alive to the real dignity of oar profession than ae caused it - — a that there een no 
vulgar persons who boast so much about it and add pain for a very long time past. 
little to it By mere virtue of our profession we do! ‘fhis view of the case was is. 
hot rank socially with other professions. The most Beard, Mr. Henry Perceval, — ye Josep Yy, lhe? 
callow curate with his Oxford B.A., the youngest sub- | veterinary surgeons, of Macclesfie Slat nite aici pS 
tenant of a marching regiment ora gunboat who The Stipendiary said there was ng or ght .— 
Wears Her Majesty’s uniform—“Mr. Junior” of the bar in the minds of the Bench as to the facts , 
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H 4 They had come to the conclusion that the witnesses for | is situated at the upper part of the neck, not at its 
| ae the pene had spoken what was true. It was a| root, and is not regarded as a favourite article of 
painful thing for magistrates to sit there and think that | giet, Though the lobes are closer together than in 


ople came there deliberately to say what was not true. : 
‘was |are not ordinarily included among the sweetbreads. 


aut what was untrue, and had said it deliberately. That was , 
the painful part of the case, apart from the painful duty | As compared with the thymus and pancreas the thy- 
of having to deal with cases of cruelty. Burgess would | roid is very small, regular on the surface, ovoid in 


be fined 10s. and £1 5s. costs,and Hordern would have to | shape, reddish-brown in colour, situated at the upper 
go to prison fora month. _ : part and not at the root of the neck. The thyroid 
Mr. May gave notice of intention to appeal, and the | j. .ometimes confused by butchers with the lymphatic 
Btipendiary fixed the sureties at £100, the prisoner in £50 lands of the neck. Its dark colour and charac. 
and one surety in £50. 
teristic shape—convex externally while somewhat 
concave and flattened where it rests against the 
’ trachea—should prevent this mistake. While thy- 
A VETERINARY SURGEON’S CLAIM. mus and pancreas are valued highly, the market 


- —_—— value of the thyroid is inconside:able, and until its 
5 Before His Honour Judge Martineau sitting at Chi- | @88eciation with myxoedema it was rarely asked for. 
M4 chester on April 19th, the following case was decided. —Brit. Med. Journal. 
Mr. R. Dawtrey, veterinary surgeon, of Chichester, | 
sought to recover from the defendant, Mr. G. Long, 
. butcher, of Havant, a fee of one gninea in respect of Humours of Sanitary Science. 
‘ professional attendance. 
Mr. Cogan appeared on behalf of the plaintiff, and Mr. Sanitary Science is more often associated with drains 
J. W. L. Cooper for the defendant. and disease prevention than wit and humour. Once a 


The case for the plaintiff was that the professional | year at least, however, it would appear as though science 
services charged for were rendered in February, 1890, in | and fun joined hands at the examination of the Sanitary 
consequence of the receipt of a telegram bearing the | Institute of Great Britian. A report has recently been 
name of “ Long,” asking him to give a certificate for the | issued on the latest of such assemblies of scientific aspir- 
removal of two beasts, purchased by the defendant, | ants, of which a contemporary gives some amusing ex- 
from the premises of a farmer named Gothorp, at Forest | tracts. One of the candidates, when asked what a death- 
Side, Sussex, into Hants. Since that time Gothorp had | rate was, replied that it was a rate levied on the living to 
died. support cemeteries. There is some quaint, if unconscious, 
For the defence, it was alleged that the telegram was | sarcasm in this answer, and also in the reply to a question 
not sent with the authority of Long, and that he knew | about the wilful exposure of a person suffering from an 
nothing about it. infectious disease. “He must not,” said the examinee, ' 
His Honour, however, remarked that it was quite cer- | “ride in any conveyance except a hearse without first | 
tain that defendant had obtained the benefit of the re- | informing the driver.”” Another reply to the same ques- 
moval of the cattle, and, being of opinion that it was the | tion laid it down as imperative that “a person dying of : 
h 


purchaser’s duty to pay such fee, gave judgment for the | an infectious disease must give notice to the local 
plaintiff for the amount claimed. authority within twenty-four hours.”” A candidate who 
____ | evidently thought drastic remedies should be applied in e 
~~ | eases of infectious diseases, remarked that “ members of $e 
a family where small-pox had broken seut dt 
AT I to a hospital and well boiled ?” and another that “ during 
pe the patient should have a daily bath of 
Several correspondents have written to point out, | Views mildly remarked that “among the precautions } 
in connection with the proposal to treat diabetes by | — for, 
the ingestion of fresh pancreas, that it is not suffici- 
caution in the same connection that “ the patient should In | 
ent to recommend a patient to obtain a “sweet- | pe given an old rag for‘his own use.” In answer to some tim, 
bread.” The true sweetbread, regarded by gourmets | physiological questions, one examinee asserted that mad 
as a great delicacy, is the thymus gland of the calf. | nitrogenous fuods build up the “ waist” of the body; th 
As a rule, this is found only in the footus and young | and that “milk is the best food for children because it b : 
calf, under the lower surface of the trachea, “ partly does not require any chewing.” Another candidate ga oa hs : 
without and partly within the chest, between the | the following reply, to 
layers of the anterior mediastinum.” It is occasion- Ser steam, Teg 
lly persistent, but usually disappears within a f in t Po 
ally p 7 ally PP ©W | which goes up to form cloud and comes down in 1 he ea 
months after birth. It is elongated, of a greyish- form of rain.” Sometimes the answers are most illogi- 


white color, irregular—that is, lobulated on its sur- | cally “ mixed,” as in the case of one which stated er it 


face, and much more resembling a salivary gland | would or 
and the pancreas than the thyroid. It i seize and destroy the medical officer o ; 
commonly | saother which afirmed that many artigles of food hsv 


” 
known amongst butchers as the “ throatbread,” and to be adulterated in order to keep thems pate. 


rarely found except in animals supplying young 
veal or lamb. The pancreas is vulgarly termed the er 
“ gutbread ” or “ belly-sweetbread,” and is the article Co scarrous, Booxs, axp Parens necaivep :—Dr- F. 


which would be supplied in the great majority of| yaca rmastre idd, E. W. Hoare, 
cases by butchers asked for sweetbread. ‘The thyroid | A. = 
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